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ORIGINAL. 


A PROUD MAN 

ANGRY AT HIS OWN DEFORMITY. 
4’Tis fearful to mark where passion reigns, 
With gnashing teeth and starting veins ; 

When the reddened cyeballs flash and glare 
With dancing flame in their maniac stare, 
When Fury sits on the gathered brow 

With quivering muscle and fiery gloy; 

‘Tis fearful indeed just then to scan, 

The lineaments of God-like man.” 

Charles Mervyn was an only son, he was 
the child of parents who were proud of his 
beauty, and from his earliest years his 
fnother seemed to be planning some style 
of dress which would set off his fine face 

and form to advantage. The boy early 
learned, therefere, to consider beauty more 
desirable than anything else. He grew up 
a perfect Apollo in face and figure, but his 
insufferable vanity nearly spoiled the gifts 
which his Maker had so lavishly bestowed 
upon him. His father wished that he 
should go to college, as he considered an 
education desirable as ‘* the boy,” he said, 
“with that could make his way in the 
world if misfortune came.”” Charles did 
not take to study, however, and his weak 
mother allowed him to stay at home from 
school when he teazed alittle, and he soon 
learned that this was all that was neces- 
sary to gain his ends, he therefore made 
constant use ofit, and always found it ef- 
fectual. Poor mother, if she could only 
have realized the misery she was laying up 
forher child, she certainly would have 
made an effort to check him in his course 
ete it was too late. The ladies liked 
Charles as he grew older, for he had learn- 
ed to conceal his passionate temper, which 
had made him so disagreeable when a child. 
Tt was not conquered, however, only hid- 
den for a time, for if anything displeased 
him abroad, he would vent it upon his 
servants or his dog, and sometimes he even 
dared to speak in a most disrespectful 
Manner to his mother, who had so loved 
him, and who even now, would make any 
sacrifice in her power for him. 

_When Charles was about twenty-one, 
his father took him into business with him- 
self, but he was soon very much mortified 
to find that aJthough his son could write a 
good hand, he could not keep accounts, 
and in short was fit for nothing in a busi- 
hess way, but as he was his child, his name 
was allowed to remain in the firm for the 
fespectability of the thing, and Charles 
Spent money enough to have been a most 
active and highly salaried member of the 
concern. He was new engaged to be mar- 
tied to a lovely young lady who had been 
deceived by his apparent amiability. She 
was not fated however, to be long unin- 
formed with regard to the truth. 

, One night Charles Mervyn came home 
in a very bad humor, he complained of a 
severe pain in his head, and of feeling ex- 
tremely unwell. His fond mother was at 
once alarmed, and insisted upon sending 





for a physician; this Charles opposed, 
\ but as he became more ill towards 
\ \\ morning, one was sent for, who pro- 

\\’ nounced his disease to be small-pox. 
@\ This was carefully kept from the pa- 
tient, as all knew his horror of any- 
KW thing of the kind. It was impossi- 
S ble for it to remain long a secret, 
however, and Charles fretted so 
much about it, that he was probably 
sicker than he otherwise would have 
been. 

He had never been vaccinated, as, 
when a child, he had cried and scold- 
ed so much, that the physician who 
had been called to attend to this, was dis- 
missed, and he would never hear of it af- 
terwards. He was ill for a long time, but 
owing to the strength of his constitution, 
and the skill ofhis physician, he was final- 
ly. pronounced out of danger. As his mo- 
ther looked at him from day to day, and 
saw his beauty passing away, she really 
dreaded for the time to come when he 
should see himself in the glass. He was 
very comfortable now, and could sit up 
for several hours, and’ often asked for a 
glass that he might arrange his hair, &c. ; 
bat his mother refused under one plea and 
another, and now the redness was fast pas- 
sing away from his face, but the disease 
had left deep and indelible traces of its 
visit, and the once handsome Charles Mer- 
vyn never would have. been recognized in 
the Charles Mervyn which the small-pox 
had left. 

One day he went into the library, and 
seeing a glass there, he looked at himself. 
Such a paroxysm of fury as he was in, and 
such words as he uttered, it would have 
chilled your young hearts to hear; his 
mother actually trembled as she listened, 
and bitterly she repented that her unguard- 
ed praises had learned him to set such an 
undue value upon that beauty which so 
soor fades. He was ever after a misera- 
ble man; he led a most sectuded life, un- 
happy himself, and a source of unhappi- 
ness to all around him. The young lady 
to whom he was engaged would have mar- 
ried him if it had been mere beauty which 
had passed away, but he had lost her es- 
teem, for she learned ere it was too late, 
that he could not control a most passionate 
temper, and she dared not trust a man who 
would speak disrespectfully to a mother, 
and one who had borne so much for him. 

Learn, my young friends, from this story 
to store your minds with something which 
will remain, when beauty has faded. 
EsTELLe. 


Moral Tales. . 


ORIGINAL. 


HELEN HARTLEY’S DECISION. 
( Concluded. ) 


The consideration of Miss Hartley’s 
wealth, and the change in Miss Warren’s 
sentiments, greatly influenced Edward 
West in the transfer of his attentions to 
the former ; and before two months had 
passed, he offered her his hand. Helen 
was surprised, for she had supposed that 
he loved Annie. She was flattered too; 
but she did not love her wealthy suitor, 
and thoughts of Wendell Murray came to 
deter her from an immediate decision to 
give her hand to another. Edward West 
felt but little anxiety in regard to the mat- 
ter; his self-conceit led him to suppose 
that Helen would hardly hesitate to accept 
such an advantageous offer. ‘Surely the 
girl would’nt be so stupid,” said he, as he 














» “illuss was oppressive to her. 





stood before the mirror, admiring his fine 
figure, and incomparable moustache. Con- 
flicting emotions filled Helen Hartley’s 
mind during the hour in which her deci- 
sion must be made. She sat alone by her 
window and wept. The moonbeams shed 
a soft and chaste light on all below, all 
nature was hushed in repose; but the 
quiet beauty of the scene harmonized not 
with Helen’s disturbed feelings. Such 
Suddenly 
a strain of low, sweet music, rose on the 
midnight air. Helen rested her head on 
her hand, and the evening breeze breathed 
gently upon her aching brow, and lifted 
the clustering curls from their resting- 
places, while she listened, almost entranc- 
ed, to the sweet melody. She recognized 
the voice of Edward West, and thought of 
his devotion to her. She fancied herself 
his wife, idolized by him, and envied by 
many. ‘Then she thought of her cousin, 
and the love she once felt for him. “ But 
I could never make him happy. I am not 
worthy of him, and to-night I must decide 
whether I will entrust my happiness to the 
keeping of one I do not love. I must make 
this decision alone, and unadvised, for I 
know what Annie would say. She fears 
for Edward’s character. I do not credit 
the rumors; yet they may be true. It is 
very hard”’—— “ Helen!” said a low 
voice beside her, and Annie clasped her 
hand. ** Forgive me, my cousin,” said she, 
“that I have been an unintentional listen- 
er to your soliloquy. I was attracted by 
the music, and came to see if you heard it. 
I have unwittingly gained your secret, and 
the cause of those tears; and oh, my cou- 
sin, can I not influence you in your deci- 
sion? Wendell loves you most devotedly, 
and it has pained him exceedingly to see 
you receiving the attentions of West.— 
He knows more of his character than we 
do, and has. entreated me to warn you 
against his flatteries, as I have frequently 
done. We know that Wendell is noble 
and good. Can you hesitate?” 

Morning found Helen still undecided ; 
but in the presence of West, pride prevail- 
ed, and she consented to become his. Very 
few guessed what sorrow entered Wendell 
Murray’s heart, when he knew that his 
cherished hopes were so crushed— when he 
saw his dearly loved cousin about to be- 
come the wife of a dissipated, unprincipled 
young man. 

Two years had passed since Helen’s 
marriage. Wasshe happy? Everything 
that wealth could purchase was hers. She 
was admired and caressed in gay circles. 
She heard her husband’s talents spoken of 
with admiration ;, but alas! the whispers 
of evil report, also reached her ears, and 
the wife knew that the husband was not 
all that the lover had been. How many 
times she was treated with indifference and 
disrespect-—how many times had she seen 
her husband enter their home at a late 
hour, excited with wine, and almost mad- 
dened by loses at the gaming-table. Ah! 
how many times would she have willingly 
relinquished all her luxury for one kind, 
one loving word from her indifferent hus- 
band. The world called Helen happy, 
and envied her; but they saw not her 
heart, almost crushed by coldness and ne- 
glect. 

Edward had just left her one morning, 
and his cruel words were still sounding in 
her ears, as she sat down by her infant’s 
cradle to weep, when he suddenly return- 
ed. ‘1 forgot to tell you, Helen,” said he, 
*‘ that I have sold the carriage and horses, 
so you need not order them again; you 
ean walk very well.” Helen did not speak, 





but as she stooped to brush a fly from the 
face of her sleeping infant, a tear-drop fell 
there. ‘Crying about the carriage, eh? 
that is exceedingly dignified!’ said her 
husband with a sneer. “1 have a crying 
woman above all things, and what is more, 
you shall not cry in my presence. If you 
wish to be such a child, you can go to 
your old home.” ‘I will go, Edward, if 
you wishit,” replied Helen, mildly. West 
was somewhat softened by her manner, 
and said, ‘“‘ No, Helen, I do not wish you 
to leave me, if you can stay and submit to 
privations. It has become necessary to 
reduce our expenses, and you must“not ex- 
pect the indulgences you have had.”— 
‘**Speak not of them, Edward, only love 
me, and I will ask nomore.” ‘* Love you! 
I never did and never shall. Ihave grati- 
fied all your wishes, to be paid by ingrati- 
tude. Such romantic sentimentalism I 
cannot endure,” said West, as he brushed 
rudely past Helen, and rushed down stairs 
inarage. At the door he encountered 
Annie Warren, and as he stopped to salute 
her with his wonted politeness, what rea- 
son had she to suppose that the polished 
gentleman before her, was an unkind and 
tyrannical husbend? ‘ You must cheer 
Helen,” said he, ** she fears that little An- 
nie is ill. I found her in tears about it, 
this morning.” With this falsehood on 
his lips, Edward West bowed politely to 
Miss Warren, and they parted. 

Annie had come this morning to tell 
Helen that the day was fixed on which she 
would become the bride of Wendell Mur- 
ray ; but when she saw her distress, she 
forebore to speak of her own happiness, 
that she might listen to the recital of her 
cousin’s grief. Helen had never before 
spoken of her husband’s unkindness ; but 
now that her heart was full almost to burst- 
ing, she unburdened it to her cousin, sure 
of finding ready sympathy. Annie was 
deeply grieved for Helen, and entreated 
her to go home with her. ‘* I cannot, my 
dear cousin,” she replied, “I should only 
mar your present happiness. No, I have 
chosen, let me suffer.”” All Annie’s plead- 
ing proved vain, and she left her unhappy 
cousin realizing more fully than ever be- 
fore, that there could be no true happiness 
where love to God did not exist. 

It was near the close of a beautiful day 
in June. A travelling carriage was pas- 
sing rapidly through the streets of a quiet 
village. Surely it could have been no very 
uncommon occurrence, but it evidently ex- 
cited an uncommon degree of interest.— 
Eager faces gazed from the windows, and 
those in the streets seemed anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the occupants of that 
carriage. It is the minister and his wife. 
Ah, Yes! and the minister receives many 
smiling bows, as the carriage passes on.— 
** We are almost home, Annie,” said Wen- 
dell Murray (for he was ‘‘the minister.”) 
Annie scarcely needed to be told, for they 
soon stopped at the door of a small, but 
tasteful dwelling, where a crowd of people 
had collected to welcome the minister and 
his bride. ‘ How kind they all seem,” 
said Annie, when the last one had depart- 
ed, and they were left alone. ‘‘ Yes,” re- 
plied her husband, ‘I trust they will prove 
so.” ‘And this is a charming place, 
Wendell, how kindly you have remember- 
ed my comfort, and studied my fancies,” 
said the delighted Annie, as they went to- 
gether from room to room. Let us leave 
in their happiness, the young pastor and 
his wife, and return to the city. 

A lady, still young, but pale and care- 
worn, sits in arichly furnished apartment, 
seemingly lost in deep, and distressing 
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thought. A little child vainly attempts to 
attract her notice by its playful caresses.— 
She holds a note in her hand—again and 
again she reads it, hoping to discover there 
some word of kindness. But no, it is only 
this :-- 

Helen, I leave the city to-day. My cre- 
ditors will seize my property, leaving I 
hope, a support for you and our child.— 
Make no inquiries for me, for they will be 
unavailing. Your husband, 

‘ Edward West. 

“* And he has deserted me! but I have 
deserved it,” exclaimed Helen, bitterly. 
“God grant my child a happier lot than 
mine has been.” 

“It is from Helen, I presume,” said 
Wendell Murray, as he handed Annie a 
letter. Annie broke the seal, and having 
hastily perused the contents, returned it to 
her husband. The next morning the 
young minister was on his way to the 
heart-broken Helen. Having kindly set- 
tled her affairs in the city, he took her with 
her child, to his country home. She still 
remains with her cousins, a daily witness 
of their happiness; yet she deems herself 
scarcely less blessed, for great joy has come 
to her through severe affliction, and she 
now trusts in Him who will support her. 
While she teaches her little Annie to look 
upward to her heavenly Father, she ceases 
not to pray that her erring earthly parent 
may be reclaimed. GERALDINE. 





Descriptive. 





euman: 
MANUFACTURES.—NO. VIL. 
MANNER OF REFINING SUGAR. 


Lump, or loaf sugar is prepared from 
common brown sugar by a refining pro- 
cess which is carried on in very lofty build- 
ings, consisting of a great many stories, 
and which are lighted by many very small 
windows. The sugar, when about to be 
operated upon, is transferred from hog- 
heads to a wooden floor, from whence it is 
shovelled into large circular vessels or cis- 
terns. These cisterns are six or seven 
feet in diameter, and about five feet high, 
and in them the sugar is dissolved, prepara- 
tory to the removal of the impurities which 
it contains. Water is now mixed with it, 
into which a small quantity of lime has 
been dissolved. This liquid is how heated 
by means of a steam-pipe, the heat dis- 
solves the suyar aided by constant stirring. 





When the mixture attains a certain degree 
of heat, it is allowed to flow from the cis- 
tern into a range of filtering vessels in a 
room beneath; when it enters these ves- 
sels, it is a black looking liquid, but when 
it leaves them it is beautifully transparent. 
These filters having several cast iron tubes 
which are screwed into round holes in the 
upper part of the vessels ; each of them 
contains a large bag made of a thick kind 
of cottoncloth, which lies coiled up in them 
when not in use; the liquor flows into a 
shallow vessel to which the tubes are fas- 
tened, and then into the bags. The whole 
of the impurities contained in the sugar are 
retained by the bags and tubes into which 
the syrup passes through into pipes prepar- 
ed to receive it. Still a slight coloring 
matter remains in the syrup, and to remove 
this tinge, the liquor flows through pipes 
into other parts of the building occupied by 
charcoal cisterns, each of which isa square 
vessel several feet in height, and having a 
double bottom, the upper one being per- 
forated with small holes. On this a piece 
of cloth is laid, and on the cloth a layer of 
powdered animal (not wood) charcoal is 
placed, nearly three feet in thickness.— 
Through this the syrup slowly finds its 
way, and comes out almost as clear as pure 
water. All my readers know, of course, 
that some sugars which are called white, 
are darker than others, it is only the finest 
qualities which present the pure and color- 
less appearance spoken of above. The in- 
ferior kinds still retain a slight tinge of 
color. The process of clarifying is so 
managed, that the charcoal leaves the ves- 
sels through which the syrup passes just 
as fit for use as they were when first made, 
all the impurities having been burnt away 
without injuring the decoloring qualities 
of the charcoal: some portions of the char- 
coal can be used over and over again. In 
another article I will describe the process 
of boiling the sugar, and of moulding it. 


Sabbath School. 


ORIGINAL. 


GLEANINGS FROM MEMORY, 
No. 1. 


It was a quiet Sabbath afternoon in the 
month of July, 184—, when with one ac- 
cord we gathered to the village church to 
pay the last tribute of respect to the thor 
tal remains of a venerable Christian friend, 
whose fervent prayers, and earnest exhor- 
tations had often fallen upon our ears. It 
was a solemn hour. Nearly all were as- 
sembled, and the services commenced when 
a person entered hastily, and going to a 
seat where two mourners were seated, ad- 
dressed them in alow tone, upon which 
they arose and immediately followed him 
from the house. 
It was evident that something of more than 
usual interest wss transpiring, and one af- 
ter another left the church, and though 
quite small, I remember of leaving also, 
and hastening with others to the place 
where the crowd was gathering. Never 
shall I forget the scene! There lay stretch- 
ed upon the ground, a man of middle age, 
apparently lifeless, though a number were 
engaged in trying to restore him, but in 
vain. It was evident that the vital epagk 
had become extinct. He had just arrived 
from a neighboring town to attend the fu- 
neral of his relative, and while walking to 
the church, had fallen dead, as is supposed 
from a fit. 
He was soon conveyed to a neighboring 
house, and the next morning his remains 
were carried to his own home, and weep- 
ing friends bore him to his last “ resting 
place.” Yes, he who had come to weep 
for his friend, was called suddenly to ap- 
pear before his God and Judge. The fune- 
ral services ended, and friends returned to 
their homes; but a deep solemnity reign- 
ed in all hearts throughout our quiet neigh- 
borhood, and the events of that day will 
never be forgotten. I never pass the spot 
without recalling the scene, and thinking 
what a lesson is here of the uncertainty of 
human life! Yes, dear readers, well djd 
the poet say,— 
* We are here to-day, but gone to-morrow, 
Gone to a world of joy or sorrow.” 
Let us pause, and ask ourselves to 
which of these worlds our feet are tending. 
Are we of that number who are striving to 
do the will of God, and who will at last 
surround his dazzling throne, and sing His 
praises continually? or among those who 
neglect Him, and will be forever shut out 
from his presence? Let me repeat the lan- 
guage of the poet in saying: 
“ Seize, mortals, seize the present hour, 

Improve each moment ag it flies, 
Life’s a short summer,—man a flower, 

He dies, alas! how soon he dies.” 


Viota GLENWOOD. 
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TEASING CHILDREN. 


BY REV. H. HUMPHREY, D. D. 


There is a good deal of tais in many fa- 
milies, tending directly to excite and foster 
an irritability of temper, than which a 
greater injury can scarcely be inflicted upon 
achild. Itis scarcely ever intentional ; 
those who indulge themselves in it do not 
mean any harm ; they do it for their own 
amusement. But it is not the less hurtful 
than if they foresaw the consequences. It 
may be, and often is, the cause of life-long 
unhappiness, not only to the children who 
are teased, but to their friends and com- 
panions also. 

This teasing, irritating playfulness, or 
rather, I should say, mischievous sport, is 
often carried on by the older children, at 
the expense of the younger. They love 


would on no account inflict upon them the 
slightest bodilyinjury. On the contrary,they 
would defend them against any and every 
intentional injury at their own peril. But 
if not restrained, they will do that every 
day which is much worse in its injurious 
effects than blows would be. A wound 
will heal, a bruise may soon be cured.— 
But not so a series of irritations upon the 
placid temper ofachild. The older broth- 
er may enjoy the resentment, which in 
many half playful, half mischievous ways, 
he can excite; but it costs too much. 


their little brothers and sisters dearly, aad. 


gradually forms an irritable habit, which 
may never be cared. Parents, therefore, 
cannot be too watchful against indications 
of this mischief in their older children and 
domestics, nor be too decided in checking it 
at once. They ought never to allow one 
child to tease another in any way by which 
the least sense of injury is excited. It is 
a sort of thoughtless sporting with the cha- 
racter and future happiness of the little 
son or daughter, which should on no 
account be winked at in a family. 

But there is something even more inex- 
cusable and more injurious than this; I 
mean the teasing of children by their pa- 
rents. Mothers, I hope, are rarely guilty 
of this fault. But fathers, Iam afraid, often 
are. They come home from their journeys or 
daily toils; their little ones gather around 
them, and climb up upon their knees; and 
so long as the happy parent playfully re- 
turns their caresses, it is a charming spec- 
tacle of domestic happiness. But not con- 
tent with this, he may, perhaps, amuse 
himself by teasing the little sprightly fel- 
low of three or four years, just to see how 
it will excite him, how his forehead will 
scowl, and his eye flash, and what smart 
things he will say; and the more furious 
and spirited the child, the greater the 
amusement, and the stronger the tempta- 
tion to, indulge in it. : 

Now we must do any such father the 
justice to believe that he loves his child as 
dearly as any father can, and that he would 
rather submit to any suffering himself, 
however severe, than that his darling boy 
should be seriously injured in any way.— 
It is in most cases, we doubt not, sheer 
thoughtlessness. It is because he has 
never seriously considered at what an ex- 
pense of the child’s temper and future hap- 
piness he is enjoying the sport. Let him 
beware. Let him never tease and irritate 
the child himself, nor allow any of the 
family or friends to do it. The more furi- 
ous and spirited the boy, the greater the 
danger.—[ Mother's Assistant. 
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THE ONE CALICO DRESS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“You were not here yesteraay,” said 
the gentle teacher of a little village school, 
as she placed her hand very kindly on the 
curly head of one of her pupils. It was 
recess time, but the little girl addressed 
had not gone out to frolic away the ten 
minutes, nor even left her seat, but she 
sat absorbed in what seemed a fruitless at- 
tempt to make herself mistress of a sum in 
long division. 

Her face and neck crimsoned at the re- 
mark of her teacher, but looking up,- she 
seemed somewhat re-assured by the kind 
glance that met her, and answered, ‘ No, 
ma’am, I was not, but sister Nellie was.” 

**T remember there was a little girl who 
called herself Nellie Gray, came in yester- 
day, but I did not know then she was 
your sister. But why did you not come? 
you seem to love study very much.” 

** It was’nt because I did’nt want to,’ 
was the earnest answer, and then she 
paused and the deep rose flush again tinted 
the fair brow, ‘‘ but, but,”’ continued she, 
after a moment of painful embarrassment, 
** mother cannot spare both of us conveni- 
ently, and so we are going to take turns. 
T am coming to school one day and sister 
the next, and to-night I am to teach Nellie 
all I have learned to-day, and to-morrow 
night she will teach me all that she learns 
while here. It’s the only way we can 
think of to get along, and we both want to 
study very much, so as to sometime keep 
school ourselves and take care of mother, 
because she has to work very hard now to 
take care of us.” . 

With genuine delicacy, Miss M— for- 
bore to question the child further, but sat 
down beside her, and ina moment so ex- 
plained the rule over which she was puz- 
zling her young brain, that the difficult 
sum was easily finished. 

** You had better go out now and take 
‘the air a moment; you have studied very 
hard to-day,” said the teacher, as the little 
girl put aside her slate. 

“T had rather nof—I might tear my 
dress. I'll stand by the window and 
watch the rest.” 








EstELLE. 


It sours the disposition of the child, and 


voice of her pupil as she said, “I might 


There was such a peculiar tone in the. 





tear my dress,” that Miss M— was led ip. 
stinctively to notice it. It was nothing 
but a ninepenny print of a deep pink hue 
but it was very neatly made, and had never 
yet been washed. And while looking at 
it, she remembered that during the whole 
previous fortnight that Mary Gray had at. 
tended school regularly, she had never seen 
her wear but the one dress. “She is a 
thoughtful little girl,” said she to herself 
‘and don’t want to make her poor mother 
any trouble. I wish I had more such 
scholars.” 

On the next morning Mary was absent 
but her sister Nellie occupied her seat. 


circumstance of the two little sisters,’ the 
one eleven, and the other eighteen months 
younger, agreeing to attend school by daily 
turns, that Miss M— could not forbear ob- 
serving them very closely. They were 
pretty-faced children, of delicate forms and 
fairy-like hands and feet—the elder~ with 
dark, lustrous eyes and chestnut curls, the 
younger with orbs like the sky in June, 
her white neck veiled by \aiwealth’ of gold- 
en ringlets. She observed’ in both, the 
same close atteution=to their studies, and 
as Mary had tarried’ within» during. play- 
time, so did Nellie; and upon speaking to 
her as-she-had to-hervsister, she received 
too, thesame answer; ‘J might tear my 
dress.” 

The-reply caused Miss M — to notice the 
garb of the sister. She saw/at once it was 
off the same piece of Mary’s, and’ upon 
scrutinizing it very closely, she became 
certain it was the same dress. It did not 
fit quite so prettily on Nellie, and was too 
long for her, too, and she was evidently 
ill at ease whenever she noticed her teacher 
looking at the bright pink flowers that 
were set so thickly on the white ground. 
The discovery was one which could not 
but interest a heart truly benevolent as 
was that which pulsated in the bosom of 
the teacher of that little village school_—’ 
She ascertained the residence of their mo- 
ther, and though sorely shortened herself 


| by a narrow purse, that same night, having 


found at the only store in the place, a few 
yards of the same material, purchased a 
dress from it forlittle Nellie, and sent it to 
her in such a way that the donor could not 
be easily detected. 

Very bright and happy looked Mary 
Gray on Friday morning, as she entered 
the school-room at an early hour. She 
waited only to place her books in neat 
order on her desk, ere she approached Miss 
M—, and whispered in a voice that laugh- 
ed in spite of all her efforts to make it low 
and deferential, ‘‘ After this week sister 
Nellie is coming to school every day, and 
O, Iam so glad.” 

“That is very good news,” responded 
the teacher kindly. ‘‘ Nellie is very fond 
of her books, I see, and I am happy to 
know she can have an opportunity to study 
every day.” . Then she continued, a little 
good-natured mischief encircling her eyes 
and dimpling her sweet lips, “ But can 
your mother spare you both convenient 
ly 7, 

“O yes, ma’am, yes, ma’am, she can 
now. Something has happened that she 
did’nt expect, and she is as glad to have 
us come as we are to do so.”” She hesi- 
tated a moment, but her young heart was 
filled to the brim with joy, and when 8 
child is happy, it is as naturai for it to tell 
the cause, as it is for a bird to warble when 
the sun shines. So out of the fulness of 
her heart she spoke, and tuld her teacher 
this little story. 

She and her sister were the only chil- 
dren of a very poor widow, whose health 
was so delicate that it was almost impossi- 
ble to support herself and little daughters. 
She hat been obliged to keep them out of 
school all winter, because they had no 
clothes that were fit to wear; but she told 
them if they could earn enough by doing 
odd chores for the neighbors, to buy them 
each a dress, they might go in the spring. 
Very earnestly had the little girls improv- 
ed their stray chances, and very carefully 
hoarded the copper coins which usually re- 

paid them. They had each nearly saved 
enough to buy a calico dress, when poor 
Nellie was taken sick, and asthe mother 
had no money beforehand, her own li 
treasure had to be expended in the pur 
chase of medicine. 

“* O, I did feel so bad, when school open” 
ed and Nellie could not go, because she 





had no dress,” said Mary: “1 told moth 


There was something so interesting in the 
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or [would’nt go either,but shesaid I had bet- 

for 1 could teach sister some, and that 
gould be better than no schooling. I stood 
t afortnight, but Nellie’s little sorry face 
ied all the time looking at me on the 
way to school, and I could’nt be happy @ 
bit; so J finally thought of a way by which 
ve could both go, and I told mother I 
would come one day, and the next I would 


and that’s the way we have done this 
week. But last night; don’t you think, 
somebody sent sister « dress just like mine, 
and now shecan come too. O, if I only 
knew who it was, I would get down on my 
knees and thank them, and so would Nel- 
lie. But we don’t, and so we've done all 
we could for them—we've prayed for them, 
and O, Miss M—, we are all so glad now. 
Ain't you, too ?”” 

«Indeed I am,” was the emphatic an- 
gwer. And when, on the following Mon- 
day, little Nellie in the new pink dress en- 
tered the school-room, her face radiant as 
g rose in sunshine, and approaching the 
teacher’s table, exclaimed, in tones as mu- 
sical asa freed fountain, “1 am coming to 
school now every day, and ©, I am so 
glad!” Miss M— felt as she had never 
done before, that it is indeed more blessed 
w give than to receive, and no millionaire, 
when he saw in the public prints, his name 
lauded for its thousand dollar charities, was 
ever half so happ* 2° “ho poor school teach- 
er who wore her old gloves half a summer 
longer than she ought to, and thereby sav- 
ed enough to buy that little fatherless girl 
acalico dress.—[ Flag of our Union. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE SENECA INDIANS. 


My young friends, do you wish to know 
something about the Indians, and especial- 
ly about the little Indianchildren? Ihave 
adear friend who writes me occasional ac- 
counts of them, who is herself a Missionary 
teacher among them. Now I can recol- 
lect, when this friend to which I refer, and 
myself, anticipated the coming of the Com- 
panion every Thursday, and we used to 
read it very thoroughly, just as you do 
now. Who knows but what some story, 
oraccount from Mr. Editor, or some other 
friend of truth, aided in influencing her to 
toil for the dear Seneca children? And 
whocan tell, but what this account, that I 
am going to give you, may lead you to fol- 
low her example ? 

It is difficult to teach the Seneca chil- 
dren, because they speak a different lan- 
guage from ours, and avery hard one to 
learn. What would you think of your 
teacher speaking a language that you could 
not understand? How could you learn 
spelling, reading, and geograpby? They 
learn there mostly by signs. The Indians 
have very strong passions. If they receive 
an injury, like the elephant, they never 
forget it, and it is just the same if they are 
treated kindly, they remember it as long 
as they hold the power of memory. How 
apt are we to treasure up our injuries and 
forget our benefits! When they form a 
friendship, itis not for a day, or « month, 
ora year, but for life, and it is the same, 
Iam sorry to say, with enmities, unless 
tome good Missionary has taught them of 
Christ, and told them of the Savior’s dying 
words, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” The Indians, 
too, are easily rebuked, and very obedient. 
To illustrate this, let me relate a story in 
my friend’s words. 

“My school increases; this week I have 
two new scholars, one a great big man who 
chews tobacco, and did spit all over the 
floor. Now I would have you know, I had 
quite @ serious time breaking my little ones 
of spitting on the floor. The first week I 
taught, Thad hardly where to place my 
Weary feet upon dry land. I commenced 
Punishing every child, large or small, fa- 
Vorite or not, until a child would as soon 
thought of spitting in my face as on my 
floor. Now what to do with my man, I did 
not know. I would’nt make him swallow 
Wh nice, "twould just kill him.— 

€ 4 was pondering, my precious little 
Martha Yellow Blanket forgot her little 
self, and Spit upon the floor. I much de- 
sired such an opportunity, to evince my 
f ure in the strongest terms before 
my man,” but 1 would have had it any 
one but my Martha. However, while my 
cart was breaking at the sight of her little 
tettified countenanee, I. called..her.to.the 


middle of the room, and talked to her, 
then sent her into the entry (the greatest 
punishment below whipping.) I saw that 
‘““my man” was an interested spectator, 
and never since has he spit upon the floor. 
I feel very grateful to him. The slightest 
punishment will correct an Indian child— 
the disgrace is crushing to their pride.” 
Now, my little friends and readers, I 
will write no more now, for all that I wish 
to write would. be too much to remember 
at one time. If I hear you are interested 
in the Seneca children, I will tell yousome- 
thing more about them. Do all you can 
for the Indians; youcan do much. I know 
a little Massachusets girl, a reader of the 
Companion, only eight years old, who made 
with her own hands, a gay-colored tunic, 
and sent it to a little Mary Black Snake, 
a Seneca girl. It pleased the Indians very 
much, and made them feel well disposed 
towards the white Missionaries. But pray 
for the little Indian children, my young 
friends, that they may grow up to be as 
guod men and woman as you wish to be, 
and can be. 











Religion. 
THE BLIND GIRL AND HER BIBLE. 


Many years ago, said the Rev. Monsieur 
Vv , when a student in the University 
of Geneva, I was accustomed to spend the 
long summer vacations, travelling from 
village to village in my native France, 
preachiny in the open squares the kingdom 
of God, distributing His holy word to 
those who would accept it, and teaching 
from house to house the blessed gospel of 
Jesus, my master. On such an excursion 
in the summer of 183—, I entered a little 
vine-hung cabin inthe environs of Dijon. 
In its low, wide kitchen, I saw a middle 
aged woman, busily ironing, a boy yet too 
young for labor, and a girl of some seven- 
teen or eighteen years, of a sweet, serious 
aspect, platting straw. She did not raise 
her eyes as I entered, and, ona nearer ap- 
proach, I perceived that she was blind. 

Saying I was one sent to bring glad 
tidings of good things, I began to tell them 
the story of Christ, his love, his sufferings, 
his death. They listened attentively, and 
tears rolled slowly from the sightless eyes 
of the young girl. It was indeed tidings, 
new and wonderful, unto them, for like 
others of the simple peasantry of France, 
they were accustomed to sing sweet hymns 
and murmur devout orisons to ‘* Blessed 
Mary, mother mild,” while Christ and: his 
salvation were hidden from their hearts.— 
The next day, and the next, I visited the 
widow’s poor cottage, and Jesus, the good 
shepherd, gave me new cause for thankful- 
ness, in permitting me to guide both mo- 
ther and daughter to the fold of peace. 











; praise Him?” 


then it would grow anew, smooth and soft, 
like the rosy fingers ofa child? And so 
she whittled the skin from the poor fingers, 
heeding not the pain; was it not that she 
might read the word of God? But the 
straw work could not cease; it bought 
bread, and the wounded fingers were slow 
to heal. When the reading lesson was 
tried again, warm drops trickled from the 
bleeding fingers along the sacred line. It 
was all in vain. 

After the first bitterness of her disap- 
pointment, Marie strove hard to be cheer. 
full. ‘God had opened the eyes of her 
soul,” she said, ‘‘and ought she not to 
And the new Bible! Ah, 
surely she must carry it back ; some hap- 
pier blind girl might pluck the fruit from 
this tree of life, and find healing in its 
blessed leaves. And, holdjng the dear 
volume near to the beating of her heart, 
she knelt by her white cot to pray: ‘* Dear 
and blessed Jesus, who lavest the poor and 
openest the eyes of the blind, I thank thee 
that thou hast not hidden thyself from a 
poor blind girl. And since I cannot read 
thy heavenly words, I pray that thou wilt 
whisper them into my soul, that my spirit 
may not be dark like my pooreyes. Ican 
see thee with my heart, dear Jesus, and 
thou knowest that I love thee and love thy 
holy book.”” And she touched the open 
Bible with her lips. Ojoy! to the soft 
lips the slight indentions of the raised sur- 
face are clearly perceptible ; they trace the 
sharp outline of the letters with unerring 
accuracy. With a low cry of joy, she 
passes line after line across her eager lips, 
she turns the leaf, the lips lose not their 
power. It is all clear, all easy now. The 
lips could do what the toil-hardened fin- 
gers could not—they could read. 

A twelvemonth after I visited Dijon.— 
‘The low kitchen wore its old look, but 
what a beaming, happy face was Maria’s 
as she sat in her rude chair, her basket of 
straw at her feet, reading her beloved Bi- 
ble. Blind, it was full of light. ‘* N’est 
il pas heureux,”’ she mnrmured in her rich, 
musical tones, “‘n’est il pas heureux de 
baiser ainsi les douces paroles pendant que 
je les lis?” Is it not blessed to kiss the 
sweet words as I read? 

Dear eloquent lips, which the cold clay 
kisses now, told me this tale, and I listen- 
ed with starting tears, thinking how the 
poor blind girl would rise upin the judge- 
ment to condemn the many, who “having 
eyes, see not.” 

Reader do you love the blessed words of 
Jesus, with a love, heart-deep, heart-warm, 
as did the poor blind girl of Burgundy? 
Traveller. | M. E. B. 











Nurserv. 











Poor sightless Maria! how was she af- 
fected when I told her of Him who opened 
the eyes of the blind, and read to her how 
blind Bartimeus sat by the wayside beg- 
ging, when he cried unto Jesus of Naza- 
reth passing by, and received sight. Then’ 
an irrepressible longing, such as she had 
never known before, a longing for God’s 
blessed gift of vision, seized upon the poor 
blind girl ; not that she sighed to behold 
the blue heaven, or the golden light, or to 
look upon her mother’s smile, or gaze in 
her young brother’s laughing eyes. No, 
not these; but she longed to read the bles- 
ed words of Jesus, how he said, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest.” 

There dwelt then in Dijon a man of God, 
who had gathered around him a few blind, 
whom he had taught to read and work. I 
sought him out, and told him of Marie, 
interested him in her, arranged that she 
should come an hour every morning to learn 
to read, and procured for her a Bible with 
raised letters for the’ blind. 

You should have seen her delight as she 
started off next morning—a warm, bright 
August morning—one hand locked in her 
brother’s, and the other fondly clasping 
the precious Bible, to take her first lesson. 
Alas, poor Maria! it requires a delicate 
touch to distinguish the slightly raised sur- 
face and nice outline of the letters, and her 
fingers were hard and callous with the con- 
stant platting of straw. Again and again 
was the effort made, but to no purpose.— 
But one day, asshe sat alone, sorrowfully 
chipping with her little knife the rough 
edges of the straw, a happy thought oc- 
curred to her. Could not she cut away 





.| boy’s neck, just for the fun of hearing him 


THE PRACTICAL JOKER. 


Arthur M was a bright little boy of 
ten years, and his pleasant face and cheer- 
ful spirit seemed like a ray of heaven’s 
own blessed sunlight in his mother’s other- 
wise solitary dwelling. But Iam sorry to 
say Arthur was not loved by his compan- 
ions. He was a practical joker, and his 
little friends were in constant fear, when 
in his company, of having some very un- 
pleasant trick played upon them. If they 
went to gather nuts or berries, he did love 
to killa snake and throw it around some 





scream. When they went to bathe, they 
uften found a frog in their pockets, or their 
shoes would be filled with angle worms. — 
And he was sometimes so very cruel as to 
take away a boy’s dinner, and fill his bas- 
ket with stones. 

These things were very annoying, and 
at length Arthur was left to play alone, or 
to go home to his little sister. Dear little 
Eliza was just beginning to go to school, 
and Arthur loved her very much. But his 
love. af fun, as he called it, was sometimes 
so strung, that he would even overturn his 
sled, and throw the sweet little girl into 
the snow. His mother strove in vain to 
correct this cruel propensity, and she felt 
some anxiety onhis account, when a new 
father came to take charge of his education. 
His own father died when he was a babe, 
and of course he had never known a fath- 
er’s love.. But he was very much pleased 
when a pleasant, smiling gentleman came 
to live with. them, and he. was told he 
might call him father. 

One morning, a few days after Mrs. 





the thick, hard skin from her fingers, and 


told to cut some potatoes, and give them 
to the cow. He obeyed very cheerfully, 
cut the potatoes and carried them to the 
barn; but when he placed them before the 
cow, he turned a peck measure over them, 
so that the cow could not gatthem. “ My 
son,” said Mr. L. when he returned, “ did 
you give the potatoes to the cow?” “ Yes, 
sir,” he replied, but the merry twinkle of 
his eye, led his father to suspect something 
wrong, and he went very soon to the baat 
himself. Arthur was frightened when he 
saw him yo out, for he expected a whip- 
ping. But no notice was taken of the joke 
as he called it. 

Soon there came a snow-storm; and 
when it passed awal, the snow lay piled in 
drifts on both sides of the road. Arthur 
started for school the next morning, draw- 
ing his little sister on his sled; but when 
he came near the deep drifts, suddenly the 
sled was overturned, and Eliza was buried 
in the snow. Arthur sprang to take her 
up, and very tenderly led her back to the 
house. But his father stood at the window, 
and saw the whole transaction. Next 
morning Mr. L. said pleasantly, ** I'll draw 
you to school this morning, if you like.” 
Arthur was delighted. He thought his fa- 
ther very kind indeed. But when they 
came to the drift, suddenly the sled was 
overturned, and he was buried in the snow. 
‘* You must learn to hold on better than 
this,” said Mr. L., “‘if you mean I shall 
draw you.” And he quietly returned to 
the house, leaving Arthur to get out as he 
could. 

“‘Oh! chicken for dinner! chicken for 
dinner!’ shouted Arthur as he returned 
from school and saw his favorite dish on 
the table. They were soon seated, and 
Mr. L. helped Arthur to a large plate full. 
But just as he was taking up his knife and 
fork, his father took up a large bowl that 
stood by his plate, and turned it over Ar- 
thur’s dinner. At first he looked up in 
surprise, but he immediately understood it. 
He was very angry, but he did not dare to 
remove the bowl. The rest of the family 
began to eat, but he sat looking very red 
and unhappy. At length he burst into 
tears. 

‘* Father,” said he, ‘‘ I never will put the 
peck measure over the cow’s dinner again, 
and I'll never turn sissy into the snow 
again, if you'll let me eat my dinner.” 

‘** Very well, my son,” said Mr. L., res- 
toring the bowl; ‘ you find practical jokes 
are not very pleasant when played upon 
yourself. Always remember that if you 
would be loved and respected, you must 
do by others as you wish others to do by 
you.” —[ Independent. 





WHITE-WASHED INFANTS. 

The Rev. James Williams, the well- 
known and philanthropic missionary, so 
long resident in the South Sea Islands, 
taught the natives to manufacture lime 
from the coral oftheir shores. ‘The power- 
ful effect it produced upon them, and the 
extraordinary uses to which they applied 
it, he thus facetiously describes :—‘ After 
having laughed at the process of burning, 
which they believed to be to cook the coral 
for their food, what was their astonishment, 
when, in the morning, they found his cot- 
tage glittering in the rising sun, white as 
snow—they danced, they sung, they shout- 
ed and screamed with joy. The whole 
island was in a commotion, given up to 
wonder and curiosity, and the laughable 
scenes which ensued after they got posses- 
sion of the brush and tub, baffle all descrip- 
tion. The bon ton immediately voted it a 
cosmetic and kalydor, and superlatively 
happy did many a swarthy coquette consi- 
der herself, could she but enhance her 
charms by a daub of the white brush.— 
And now party spirit ran high, as it will 
do in more civilized countries, as to who 
was, or who was not, best entitled to pre- 
ference. One parly urged their superior 
rank ; one had got the brush, and was de- 
termined at all events to keep it, and a 
third tried to overturn the whole, that they 
might obtain some of the sweepings. They 
did not even scruple to rob each other of 
the little share that some had been so hap- 
py as to secure. But soon new lime was 
prepared, and in a week, not a hut, a do- 
mestic utensil, a warclub, ora garment, but 
what was as white as snow, not an inhabi- 
tint but had a skin painted with the most 
grotesque figures,—not a pig but what was 








M- — was married to Mr. L., Arthur was | 


similarly whitened, and even mothers 
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might be seen in every direction, capering 
with extravagant gestures, and yelling with 
delight at the superior beauty of their 
white-washed infants.” 











Editorial. : 
THE BIRD HOUSE. 


“Oh yes, uncle John, please make us a bird- 
house,” was the earnest exclamation of a little 
girl, about five years old, who was sitting on 
her uncle’s knee, and looking up very pleading- 
ly into his face. 

The request was granted, and Louise has- 
tened away as fast as posfible, to tell her bro- 
thers and sisters the joyful news, “that uncle 
John had promised to make a bird house that 
very afternoon,” and to summon them to come 
and witness the important proceeding. The 
other children were soon found, including lit- 
tle Frank, the youngest, a curly-headed boy of 
four, who came wonderingly, and said, “He 
did not see why birds could’nt build their own 
houses, as well as uncle John.” 

“ Why, you see, Frank, that in the city 
here there is’nt any nice place for birds, as 
there is in the country ; and so I want uncle 
John to make a house, and put it up on a high 
pole on the shed, so that the birds will come 
and live there, and then, you see, we can look 
out of our nursery window and see them.” 

* Are you sure they’ll like my house, after 
I’ve got it done?” asked uncle John, who had 
been listening with much interest to his little 
niece’s explanation of the matter. 

“ Why, uncle John, of course they will!” re- 
plied Louise. “If you build a pretty one, and 
paint it a nice color, and mate little windows 
to look like a real house, and put a chimney 
on.” 








“ What do they want of the chimney, Lou- 
ise ?” asked her uncle. “They don’t have any 
tea-pot to boil, or meat and potatoes to cook, 
do they >” 

“ No. But then you see it will look more like 
a real house, and besides—and besides—J want 
a chimney.” 

“ Oh, then it is you, not the birds, that must 
be suited, and achimney we must have;” re- 
plied her uncle, smiling. Then taking his box 
of tools, he went to work immediately upon 
the important house, destined for the accommo- 
dation of as many birds as would come to it. 
While uncle John worked, the children sat by, 
watching his progress, and making their re- 
marks upon the subject. When the house was 
put together, their uncle took his paint-brushes 
and began to maint the windows. Little Frank 
had been watching to see how the windows 
were to be made, and when he found they 
were only painted, but not real windows, he 
said: ‘I don’t think any birds will come to 
live in your house, uncle John.” 

“ Why not, my little fellow ? 
very nice one.” 

* Because those ai’nt real windows, and I 
don’t think they like make believe windows.” 

“ Birds won’t care for that if they can get a 
comfortable house, and I don’t think they 
would care if their house wasn’t painted at 
all,” replied his uncle. 

But Frank did not look satisfied, and, after 
thinking a moment, he said, “I don’t think it’s 
right tocheat the birds; to make ’em think 
they’ve got some windows to look out of, when 
they hav’nt.” 

At this speech from the truthful little boy, 
who had never been known to tell a lie in his 
life, all the children laughed; but uncle John 
looked pleased, and, patting the boy kindly on 
the head, said: “I wish everybody was as ho- 
nest as you, Frank, and we should have a bet- 
ter world of it. But it is’nt ‘cheating the 
birds,’ for they don’t think anything about the 
windows, and if [should make érue windows, 
they would’nt like it, because there would be 
too many holes in their house. I only make 
the windows to look pretty and please the chil- 
dren. 

At this explanation, Frank’s conscience was 
perfectly satisfied, and his blue eyes shone 
with pleasure, as he watched the completion of 
the bird-house, “ make believe windows” and 
all. 

That very afternoon the bird-house was put 
up; and, in a few days, when the warm airs of 
spring breathed softly, the birds began to fly 
about it, and the children eagerly watched to 


I think it’s a 





see how they liked their new house. At first 
it seemed very doubtful whether the sparrows 


not. There were so many of them; and, as 
fast as two seemed inclined to take possession, 
some others would come and drive these away. 
Louise and Frank were very much disgusted 
at the quarrelsome temper the sparrows show- 
ed. “ My little hymn says, ‘ Birds in their lit- 


| cidents—worth and weight of character. This 


would decide to go to house-keeping there or | latter pride was exhibited by the American son 


: was in College at Cambiidge, he was one day 


| me,’ was the sensible reply of young Bonaparte. 


tle nests agree,’ ” said Louise ; ‘* but I’m sure 


those must have been old-fashioned birds, not 
like those we have; for sparrows don’t ‘ agree’ 
at all.” 


| went out together, because she thought it vul- 
| gar to be seen with one herself. 


“Perhaps they think my bird-house is more | 


like a tavern, and not at all like ‘ little nests,’” 
said uncle John, who came in just then. 

But Louise and Frank both said it was “ too 
bad for the birds to behave so badly,” and they 
would’nt have thade them a house if they had 
known sparrows were such “ bad acting birds.” 

One morning, not long after this conversa- 
tion, their mother called the children, and said 
that the birds were at last building in the bird- 
house. 

“ Oh, how do you know, mother ?” they both 
asked at once, running to the window as fast 
as they could. And: then a pleasant sight 
greeted them. One little sparrow was just 
entering the front door with a straw in her 
mouth to build her nest, and another st#nding 
on the chimney, ‘looking around to see the 
prospect, and the children were delighted to 
find that they had concluded not. to quarrel any 
more, but to verify Dr. Watts’ statement about 
their peaceable disposition. 

After this, our little friends often stood at 
the window of their nursery, amusing them- 
selves with watching the sparrows, and it seem- 
ed to be an unfailing source of amusement to 
them, to listen to the joyful notes of the little 
creatures, and Frank thought, when they sang 
more joyful than usual, that they were trying 
to say,“ We like our house very much.”— 
Louise thought they were saying “ What a 
nice place ;” but their mother said it sounded 
more to her like, “* Oh, how happy we are !”— 
Our young readers must decide for themselves 
which it was, as the sparrows never told us. 

M. W. D. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Eastbrook, Me., April 17, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—The Companion has 
been our weekly visitor for the year past, and 
you will oblige me by continuing to send it to 
me, as | take great pleasure in reading ‘it.— 
Enclosed you will find two dollars, which will 
pay for it fortwo years. May your life be 
spared to add to the happiness of the young 
through your Companion, for many years to 

come. Respectfully yours, 
Wuttiam Jorpan. 


Brooks, Me., April 14, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—My father has been 
rather negligent in giving me funds to pay you 
for your excellent paper. My father and sis- 
ter like it very much; father and mother like 
it as well as any of us. We have taken it five 
years, and I think as I grow older, it is better 

every year. lain ten yeaes old, and £ ho 
you will live to be an editor for little folks, 

many years more. Yours, &c. 

M. Jane LirtTLerieLp. 

Norwatk, Ohio, May 12, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Our little girl is feel- 
ing very sad because the Companion does not 
come. She thinks it has gone to bed without 
its supper, and therefore she encloses one dol- 
lar. Send it to Mary Kittridge, Norwalk Ohio. 

M. Lawrence. 








Variety. 
BRAVERY. 


Be valiant against the corruptions of the 
world; but fearto do an evil: he that fears 
not to do an evil, is always afraid to suffer 
evil: he that never fears is desperate: he that 
fears always is a coward. He is a true valiant 
man that dares nothing but what he may, and 
fears nothing but what he ought." Hath any 
one wronged thee? Be bravely revenged: 
slight it, and the work is begun; forgive it, 
and it is finished. He is below himself, that is 
not above an injury. 

—@————— 


CARRYING BUNDLES. 


Many people have a contemptible fear of be- 
ing seen to carry a bundle, however small, hav- 
ing the absurd idea that there is a social de- 
gradation in the act. The most trifling as well 
as weighty packages must be sent to them, no 
matter how much to the inconvenience of 
others. This arises from a low kind of pride. 
There is a pride that is higher; that arises 
from a consciousness of there being something 











in the individual not to be affected by such ac- 


of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. While he 
carrying to his room a broom he had just pur- 
chased, when he met a friend, who, noticin 
the broom with surprise, exclaimed, ‘ Why di 
you not have it senthome?’ ‘Iam not asham- 
ed to carry home anything which belongs to 


Very different pride was this from that of a 
young lady whom we know, who always gave 
her mother all the bundles to carry when the 


tn <n 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN CHILDREN. 


[A modern writer relates the following in 
regard to children _— now nothing more 
touching than the efforts at self-government of 
which little children are capable, when the 
best parts of their nature are growing vigorous- 
ly under the light and warmth of parental fove. 
How beautiful is the self-control of the little 
creature who stifles his sobs of pain because 
his mother’s pitying eye is upon him in tender 
sorrow! or that of the babe who abstains from 
play, and sits quietly on the floor, because 
somebody is ill. I have known a very young 
child slip over to the cold side of the bed on a 
winter’s night, that a grown up sister might 
find awarm one. I have known a little girl 
submit spontaneously to hours of irksome res- 
traint and disagreeable employment, merely 
because it was right. Such wills as these—so 
strong and yet so humble, so patient and so 
dignified—were never impaired by fear, but 
flourished thus under the influence of love, 
with its sweet excitements and holy supports.” 

——— 


THE BIBLE. 

We have never seen a more truthful remark 
upon the ‘ book of all books’ than the follow- 
ing :— The Bible,’ says Rome, ‘ is dangerous.’ 
But dangerous for whom? ‘It is dangerous 
for infidelity, which it confounds; dangerous 
for sins, which it curses ; dangerous for Satan, 
whom it dethrones ; dangerous to false religi- 
ons, which it unmasks; dangerous to every 
church which dares to conceal it from the peo- 
ple, and whose criminal impostures or fatal il- 
lusions it brings to light.” 

[Bible Society Record. 
——— 


A JAIL CANARY. 


Some days since, as a gentleman was walk- 
ing through our county jail, he heard one of the 
prisoners, a young woman, somewhat noted for 
her personal beauty, and who is under sentence 
to the penitentiary, singing with gayety and 
spirit. ‘Ah! my canary bird! said he, stop- 
ping and Jooking through the rusty bars of her 
cage. ‘* Your canary!’ she replied. with less 
gayety than her voice had given the song.— 
*I wish you would hang the cage where I could 
get a little sunshine !’"—Cincinnatt Commercial. 

————— 


NOTHING IN IT. 


A gentleman once introduced his son to 
Rowland Hill, by letter, as a youth of great 
promise, and likely to do honor to the Univer- 
sity of which he was a member; ‘but he is 
shy,’ added the father, ‘and idle, and [ fear 
buries his talents in a napkin.’ A short time’ 


q 


afterwards the parent, anxious for the :everend | 


gentleman’s opinion, inquired what he thought 
of hisson? ‘I have shaken the napkin,’ said 
Row!and Hill, ‘at all corners, and there is no- 
thing in it! 


a 
CHANCE. 

Never let us say of anything whatsoever, 
that it happeneth by chance: there is nothing 
that hath not been concerted—nothing that 
hath not in its own particular design and end, 
by which it forms a Jink in the chain of ap- 
pointed order. There is no such thing as 
chance. It is only the blindness of ignorance 
that talketh of things being strange, and unac- 
countable, and unlucky.—({St. Basil. 

—<—=>->___. 


PLAYING TOO MUCH. 

A bright and interesting little girl about 
a years of age, died in the village of New- 
ark from convulsions brought on by jumping 
rope four hundred times in succession. The 
movement of the muscles of the limbs, as in 
jumping, continued without cessation forty- 
eight hours, until the sufferer was released 
from the painful exercise by death. 


CLIPPINGS. 


A country schoolmaster, happening to be 
reading of the curious skin of an elephant,— 
‘Did you ever see an elephant’s skin ” he ask- 
ed. ‘I have,’ shouted a little six year old at 
the foot of theclass. ‘ Where ? he asked, quite 
amazed at the boy’s earnestness. ‘On the 
elephant,’ said he witha most provoking grin. 


Cowardice consists, not in having fear, but 
in yielding to it. In well ordered minds, fear 


is the sentinel that wakes up courage. 


The false a of a proud man makes 
his ill-wishers envious; but could his friend 
behold his heart, he would have cause to weep. 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, edu- 
cation is to the mind. 








ae 
When religion is made a scienc : 
nothing more intricate; when mde mer ~ 
nothing is more easy. “y 
am fool knows how often he has been 3 
rogue, but every rogue does . 
often he has row a fool. aes; Hnow hes 
It is an old saying of Epicurus, that « 
is always just begining to live.’ hia Raden 
Men ofteu tire themselves in pursuit of rest, 


Poctry. 


——.. 
A MOTHER’S WELCOME TO HER WIDOWED 
DAUGHTER. 
Thou hast come back to thine own 
child, 
As a lone dove, weary and worn, returns 
To the dear ark of rest. There shalt thou fing 
Rest in a mother’s Jove. The wide, wide world 
Is all too bleak for thee; cheerless and cold 
It is, and storms rage cruelly around. 
Welcome, thrice welcome to our peacefy} 








ce 








home, my 


home, oung ; 
Thou and the boy.—Thou’rt widowed very 
Thy sunny hair falls softly o’er a brow 
As pure and fair as ever youthful bride 
Wore on her wedding morn. Thou'rt scarcely 
changed . [choose 
From what thou wast, when he whom thou didst 
From all the world etood proudly at thy side, 
Oh how bright dreams do fade! Thine fad. 
ed soon; 
And thou hast waked to find thy sky o’ercast 
With clouds, fast gathering, thick and dark 
with storm. 
The storm has come and passed. We saw 
thee bow, 
While it was beating on thee ; and we hoped 
Thou wouldst unscathed Jook gently up again, 
Like as the lily lifts her slender forn 
After the tempest, so do thou lift up 
Thy chastened heart in meekness and in trust, 
Young widowed bride,look up with faith in God, 
His promises, as precious as the dew 
That falls upon the flswers at eventide, 
Are given to just such stricken hearts as thine. 
Thou hastcome home. Thine old accus- 
tomed place 
Again is thine, near to thy mother's side. 
Thy father welcomes thee as tenderly 
As when a babe, our first born, thou wert placed 
Within his sheltering arms. Thank God, my 
child, , 
That He hath left you such a father’s heart 
To love you in your hour of need. Thank God 
For all the gentle ties that bind you to us 
In “a golden chain.” And tho’ some seats 
Are vacant in the happy band, our love 
Remains the same as when in joy and hope 
We saw thee launch upon life’s open sea. 
Tho’ the dear sister nearest thee hath gone, 
A Missionary-bride, away from all 
Her friends ; her heart is with us; and her words 
Of cheer come often. from a far off land 
To bless us with their sweetness ; and we hope 
To see her once again with us on earth. 
And tho’ thy darling brother, on the verge 
Of manhood, has gone home, we trust to Heavy. 
en, 
Where we may go to him, his virtues live 
Among us, his memory is here enshrined ; 
And oft methinks his spirit lingers near, 
Amid the scenes he loved. 
We are all here, 
The living and the dead, to welcome thee 
Back to thy household banil,thou and thy babe, 
Back to thy childhood’s home. We lay out 
hands 
Upon thy head and bless thee yet once more 
And thou mayst lean upon our love, and be 
A child,—a happy child again. 8. T. W, 
May 18, 1854. 





_ THE STEP DAUGHTER. 


She is not mine, and to my heart 
Perhaps she is less dear 

Than those who of my life are part— 
This is the sin I fear ; 

And ever in the dread to err, 
By loving those the best, 

More gentle have I been to her, 
Perhaps, than all the rest. 


Has any little fault occurred, 
That may rebuke demand, 
Ere I can speak a hasty word, 

Or lift a chiding hand, 

An angel form comes flitting by, 
With looks so sad and mild— 
A voice floats softly from the sky, 

“ Would’st harm my orphan child?” 
No—witness thou cn 4 all above, 

Tl cherish her as mine, 
Or may I lose her father’s love, 

A love that once was thine! 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXVIl. 
Bound, in different styles of binding, 
now be .had at this office. Price $1, or $ 


Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 
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